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AMI men rise to the level of their 
leaders in so far as they under- 
stand them and believe in them. 

WiiuraM Ernest Hockinc 
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Nine months of study in New York, 


including tuition and living expenses! _ 


—will be yours if you can qualify for 


one of the six fellowships of $1,200 each 


which will be awarded soon. Recent 
college graduates, students from foreign 
‘countries and social workers with some 
experience, are eligible for candidacy. 
Write immediately for your applica- 
tion blank. It must be made 
out and returned before 


April 21st. 


The New York School of Social Work 
107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York | 


Smith CollegeT raining 


School for Social Work 


FAMILY CASE WORKERS 


Cuitp WELFARE WorKERS 
VisiTInG TEACHERS, 

_ ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Community Service Workers 
PROBATION OFFICERS 
Psycuatric SociaL Workers 
Mepicat Socta, Workers 


Summer Session - July 5,1923 


THE DIRECTOR 
Smith College Northampton, Mass. — 


Ghe 


_ Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 


Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and 
Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Communi- 


ty Problems and Organization, Social Law, Im- 


migrant Peoples, Social Legislation, Social Sta- 

tistics, Administration, Publicity and Finance. 
, Field_work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given by the Social Service 
Department of TheJohns Hopkins Hospital. 

_ College graduates eligible for M. A. de- 
gree after completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address 


MISS THEO JACOBS 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Outdoor Relief Missouri 


A Study of Its Administration © 
by County Officials 


By GEORGE A. WARFIELD 


The conditions with respect to outdoor relief in the 
country districts of Missouri are little different 
from those in other central and southern states. 
This report has, therefore, more than local signifi- 
cance. 


Partial Contents: The Aims and Methods of the 
Study. Missouri as a Field for the Study of 
Outdoor Relief. How State and County Share 


i 
Problem. Statistics and Development of County 
Outdoor Relief. Private and Munici Chari 
and Its Relation to County Outdoor ief. A 
ministration by the Court Directly or Thr 
Guardians. Results in Indiana. The Ph y 
Defective and the Sick. The . Mental 
tary 
pendency. Summary and Conclusions. 


A copy of this will be sent free to an 
FAMIL 


reader of THE Y upon receipt of postage 
(10 to cover cost of mailing. 


Address 
Publication Dept.. Russell Sage Foundation 
130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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the better care of the soldiers. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SOCIAL WORKER’ 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


IV. SOCIAL REFORMER AND 
ORGANIZER 


I have been at this work for forty years. And I 
have always found that the man who has the genius 
to know how to find details, and the still greater genius 
of knowing how to apply them will win, and party 
does not signify at all. 


[ics her long life of pub- 


lic service, Miss Nightingale avoided 
public. renown with greater pains 
than most people take to win it. In part 


this was due to the spirit of her time, which, 


in all affairs of state at least, condemned 
women to behind-the-scenes labors. She 


did not sit on any of the committees or 


public commissions that she had put in 
In part, however, hers was a 
native dislike of publicity. The govern- 
ment had offered her a British man-of-war 
for the voyage home to England from the 
East, and the whole nation had been eager 
to receive her with acclaim, but she gave 


them. all the slip and came back home in- | 


cognito by way of Paris. _ 
Soon she was summoned to Balmoral to 
visit the Queen, and was able to put before 


their majesties her plans for medical reform 
“We 
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NIGHTINGALE | 


have made Miss Nightingale’s acquaint- 
ance,’ wrote Victoria, “and are delighted 
and very much struck by her gentleness 
and simplicity, and wonderful, clear, and 
comprehensive head. I wish we had her 
at the War Office.” There, in effect, through 
her unflagging ardor and great influence 
she really was all her days, though much of 
the detailed work had to be done by others 


serving under her leadership. 


The source of that influence and that 
leadership should never be lost sight of. To 
understand Florence Nightingale’s power, 
it is necessary to refer back continually 
to the way in which she had been “identi- 
fied” with the results of bad administra- 
tion, had seen those results with her own 
eyes and had touched its victims with her 
own hands. “Others might know the 
facts, but she felt them. . . . She not 
only felt the neglect,” says Cook, “which 
had sacrificed her children’s [the soldiers’] 
lives, but she tabulated the causes. The 


facts which had come under her eye, the 


figures in which she summarized and ana- 
lyzed them, filled her with a passion of 


_resentment.’’ 


Sidney Herbert was not at the War 
Office at this time, but it was possible to 
win from a lukewarm administration there 
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the appointment of a Royal Commission 
with Herbert as chairman. This commission 
was granted power to study the medical 
organization of the army and make recom- 


mendations for its reform. For the use 


of the Commissioners but not for publica- 
tion, Miss Nightingale prepared and printed 
in the space of six months a book of 830 
octavo pages entitled Notes Affecting the 
Health, Efficiency, and Hospital Administra- 
tion of the British Army. Kinglake, the 
historian, describes this volume as “‘a treas- 
ury of authentic statement and wise dis- 
quisition. . . . No other person could 


have written it.” The Notes became the | 


basis of the Commission’s report. Two 
years later (1859), Sidney Herbert was back 
in the War Office and able to put many 
of its recommendations into effect. 
Meanwhile, Miss Nightingale’s health 
had been in a most precarious state. For 
long periods she suffered from complete 
physical exhaustion, accompanied by fainting 


spells. The diagnosis of her ailments, as 


given at a much later time, was “dilatation 
of the heart and neurasthenia.” She was 
assured by her doctors that, without com- 
plete rest, she would die. But rest seemed 
to her impossible. Instead, she established 
for herself a way of life by which, though 
always an invalid, she was enabled to live 
fifty years longer and do the work of ten 
people. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 


any well person could have accomplished | 


so much., At times she was in great pain, 
and occasionally her powers were necessarily 
so overtaxed that work had to be abandoned. 
But on the whole and given her indomitable 
will, work was possible, and probably was 
made more so by that freedom from inter- 
ruption, that rigid elimination of the unim- 


portant which only a chronic invalid .can 


command, 
Her main objective for some years was 


the health of the army. Data, “military, 


statistical, sanitary, architectural,” were 
gathered and used in the service of the 


soldiers with wonderful ingenuity and per- 


sistence. But out of this main interest, 
extending later to the health of the army in 


India, grew an absorbing interest in sanita- 
tion in general.. Conditions in India were 
so bad, in fact, that health work for the 
army stationed there, to be effective, had 
to be extended to the civil population, . 


- Thus one whole-hearted interest led to 


another, and yet another and broader one, 
The reorganization of the War Office—a 
department of government which, as Strach- 
ey expresses it, had’“‘ consummate command 
of all the arts of officially sticking in the 
mud”—was one of Miss Nightingale’s 
ambitions. But here the death of Sidney 
Herbert, and the genius of party govern- 
ment defeated her. There remained, how- 
ever, the hospital, medical, and nursing 
services of the army, all of which, thanks 
largely to her, had been revolutionized. 

Before Miss Nightingale left Scutari, a 
meeting of her friends was held in London at 
which it was decided to raise a Nightingale 
Fund by popular subscription and place it 
at her disposal for “the training, sustenance, 
and protection of nurses and hospital atten- 
dants.” ‘The income of this fund was used 
to open, in 1860, a training school and home 
for nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital in Lon- 
don. Thus Miss Nightingale became the 
founder, not of nursing, but of modern 
nursing, and much of her later life was de- 
voted to raising nursing “‘to the rank of a 
trained calling.” Her Notes on Nursing, 
published in 1859, and her later papers on 


district nursing and rural health are still of | | 


first-rate importance. Social workers who 
are especially interested in their own training 
schools and in the professional organization 
of their work may well study those pages 
of Cook’s Life in which are set forth Miss 
Nightingale’s struggles with all who would 
cheapen professional standards on the one 
hand, and on the other with all who would 


exalt them at the expense of personal fitness 


and devotion. “Nursing,” she says in one 
place, “is a progressive art, in which to stand 
still is to go back.” And to a student of the 
training school, receiving supervision from — 
her Chief’s sick-room, she wrote: “I read 
your case-papers with more interest than if 
they were novels. Some are meager, especial- 
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‘slow but steady growth. 
Miss Nightingale had wanted trained nurs-. 


ly in the history of the cases. Some are 
good. Please remember that, besides your 
own instruction, you can give me some too, 


by making these most interesting cases as 


interesting as possible, by making them 
accurate and entering into the full his- 
tory.” 

Yet again the horizon beoidennd: for 
soon other training schools for nurses were 
organized at home and abroad and gradu- 
ates of St. Thomas’s school were sent to take 


charge of them. Once more it became neces- 


sary to stand firmly for two principles: (1) 


small and thorough beginnings, and (2) 
In India, where 


ing introduced at first in only one hospital, 
local advisers elaborated the scheme by 


extending the plan to seven hospitals from — 


the beginning, with the result that the cost 
was regarded as prohibitive and the plan 
vetoed. 

Another interest growing out of earlier 
ones was the reform of infirmaries and work- 
houses in England, a cause to which she 
lent her great influence. And another was 


- the organization, as late as 1892, in Bucking- 


hamshire, of one of the earliest of the health 
crusades. Here Miss Nightingale overcame 


her prejudice against amateurs to the extent _ 
of developing a corps of volunteers, who gave © 


practical instructions in the homes of the 
people in ventilation, drainage, cleanliness, 


_ the use of disinfectants, and so on. 


In any practical reform, Miss Nightingale 
insisted, the first thing to do was to collect 
the facts. This she herself faithfully did. 
Her practical mind then pushed on to the 
two aspects “‘most often neglected; namely, 
administration and finance.” 


The fact that Miss Nightingale sometimes | 


found herself out of sympathy with women 
and impatient of their standards of profes- 


sional service was probably due to their 


lack, in her day, of any experience as admin- 


istrators. Many of her ideas were on such a 


scale and so identified with governmental 
reforms that men responded to them more 
readily, with greater enthusiasm and clearer 


understanding, than at that time women © 


could possibly have done. No one saw more 
clearly than she did, however, the impor- 
tance of changing all this, or insisted more 
eloquently upon the only way in which the 
change could come. The open sesame for 
women was to know how to do a variety of 
things well. Even when she was breaking 
new ground in the Crimea, it was of her 
whole sex that she was thinking. “I am 


- sick with indignation,” she wrote later, in a 


mood of great despondency, “at what wives 
and mothers will do of the most egregious — 
selfishness. And people call it all maternal 
or conjugal affection, and think it pretty to 
say so.” And in a still more savage burst, 
when competent superintendents of nurses 


_ were all too scarce, she wrote, “I don’t think 


anything in the course of my long life ever 
struck me so much as the deadlock we have 
been placed in by the death of one [former] 
pupil—combined with. .the infinite fe- 
male ink which England pours forth on 
‘Woman’s Work: It used to be said that 
people gave their blood to their country. 


Now they give their ink.’ 


V. STUDENT OF SOCIETY 
I steadier step when I recall 
That 


An American social worker of earlier 
days used to say that no one was fitted to 


deal with the social difficulties of individuals, _ 


who had not acquired in the course of his 
work a social philosophy. Miss Nightin- 
gale’s absorbing interest in the individual 
did not blind her to the importance of 
research, of group action, and of govern- 
mental reforms. There had been no dis- 
secting room at Scutari, few postmortems, 
and no significant detailed statistics. “We 
have lost,” she wrote, “the finest opportu- 
nity for advancing the cause of Medicine 
and erecting it into a Science which will 
probably ever be afforded.”” Thus we find 
her, early in her career, looking ahead and 
caring intensely not only for the future of 
nursing but for the future of research. A 
competent American authority claims that, 
had the conclusions Miss Nightingale reached 
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about hospital organization been heeded 
- in our Civil War or in the Spanish-American 


War, “hundreds of thousands of lives might 
have been saved.” Throughout her long 
life she had a passion for statistics, and was 
one of the first to make effective -use of 
diagrams in reports on sanitation. So 
whole-hearted was her admiration for the 
work of Quetelet, the Belgian astronomer 
and statistician, that at one time she had 
seriously considered endowing a chair of 
Applied Statistics in his honor. 


But one may have an interest in research 


and its tools without acquiring anything 


_ that deserves to be called a philosophy. The 
latter, at its best, is a union of science and 


religion; in the life of the individual, practi- 
cal experience and personal ideals are recon- 
ciled in a working philosophy. Thus it is 
not possible to study Miss Nightingale’s 
life thoughtfully without realizing that her 
religion, her professional experience, and 
her enthusiasm for social progress were 
allone. To her, Quetelet’s Essai de Physique 
Sociale was a religious book. In her most 
crowded years, she had contrived to write 
a three volume work which developed her 
conception of the relation between personal 


geligion and universal law. Man’s search 


for universal law seemed to her the central 


_ plot of the world drama. These volumes, 


entitled Suggestions for Thought, were pri- 
vately printed but never published. 
Through all her speculations, the dominant 


note was an enthusiastic devotion to the | 
cause of the under dog. Garibaldi was one 
of her heroes, Chinese Gordon was another. 


Like the rest of the world, she sometimes 
failed to see the practical application of her 
own theories. Thus, she lacked faith in 
the discoveries of Pasteur, and, as regards 
begging letters, of which she received a 


great many, her behavior was that of an 


old-fashioned Lady Bountiful, who sends a 


_ few pounds to the writers whose epistles 
strike her fancy and gives no heed to the rest. 


On the other hand, few reformers have 
ever applied their highest convictions to 
daily living with more thoroughness. Miss 


Nightingale had untiring industry, an in- 


domitable will, an exact and tenacious 
memory. ‘The relatives and friends who 
had opposed her plans at first, later became 
her most ardent helpers. Fortunate in- 
having her Aunt Mai as her champion at 
the turning point of her career, she was 
equally fortunate in a friend of her maturer 
years—no less a person than Benjamin 
Jowett, Master of Balliol, and as good a case 
worker as Miss Nightingale’s aunt had been. 

The unpublished religious work, Sugges- 
tions for Thought, had been submitted to 
him for criticism by Arthur Clough before 
Jowett met the author. From 1862 until 
his death in 1893, they were close friends, 
corresponding voluminously on a variety 


of topics, and seeing one another whenever 


the Master came down to London. Miss 
Nightingale often gave him suggestions for 
sermons, and he was glad to avail himself 
of her criticisms in the revised edition of 
his Plato. At one time, she helped him to 


-compile an edition of the Bible for children. 


It must have been apparent, from earlier 
citations, that the subject of the present 
paper had a too impetuous temper. “It was 
from Mr. Jowett alone,” Cook tells us, “that 
she heard the language of affectionate and 
understanding remonstrance. She heard 
it gladly, because she knew that it was 
sympathetic, and because she felt that her 
friend’s character was attuned to her own 
highest ideals.”” He urged upon her greater 
“passivity in action.” ‘This did not mean 
inaction, of course, but the temper that 


_ never flinched and never fretted or fumed. 


If the whole correspondence of these two 
could have been preserved and edited, it 
would have made a human document of 
absorbing interest, and one full of suggestion 
for the social case worker. But Jowett 


ordered that all letters addressed to him 


should be burned by his executors, Thus, 
while we have extracts from some of his 
letters to Miss Nightingale, they are only 
those that happen to have been selected 
by the respective biographers of these two 
friends. It may not be out.of place to re- 
produce a few passages from these that sug- 
gest the Master of Balliol’s case method. |. 
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Now I am putting your doctrines into 
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Apparently he missed no chance of holding 
himself up as an example to be avoided: 

ractice 
fof resting], you must occasionally enforce them by 


r own example, or I shall relapse. I am changing 
my views of life and begin to think that rest and recrea- 


_ tion are really required if I am to last for twenty years 


It is necessary for the safety of life that we should 
understand the characters of those among whom we 
are placed. But if we are only critical, or only capable 
of feeling pain at differences, then blind affection, 
““which covers a multitude of sins,” is far better. It 
is useless to be intelligent if we see only the defects 
of others, and fail to ize in others the good ele- 
ments upon which we might work. 


Now the hour of midnight is striking, so, in accord- 
ance with our compact . . . I will leave off. And 


some day I will make another a with you, not 


to speak evil of any one, which I am always ing 
and which I always feel to be a great weakness, an 

can trace in myself to a personal motive. I think it 
is well to know people as they really are, but that it 
would be nobler and better to hold one’s tongue about 


them. 

_ At one time, when Jowett had urged his 
friend to leave her work and London for a 
while, she had refused to go unless “the 
rest was accompanied by a duty of affec- 
tion.” Whereupon he wrote privately to 


her mother that affection. and duty should 


call Florence to the country, and for three 
months, mother and daughter were together 
at the old home. | | 


Miss Nightingale cared for her writing 
only as a means of inciting people to action, ‘ 


but to Jowett writing was an art. Who 
can know the manuscripts of social workers 
without wishing that every one of them 
could take to heart the following gentle ad- 
monition of his? | | 


I want you to fill up and illustrate your thoughts 
more. The power of developing an idea is what I 
have been endeavoring to gain for twenty years past 
and more, and I have not succeeded, and therefore, 
like many other preachers, I suggest my own defects 
for your consideration. Your writing seems to me 
too abstract, and ‘to turn too much upon the use of 
certain wn | , which have a meaning to yourself but 
not equally to others. 


Miss Nightingale outlived this wise coun- 
sellor and all others of her own generation. 
As she grew older she grew gentler, while 
at the last her sight failed and her under- 
standing was somewhat enfeebled. Of the 
old associations those that roused her most 
and that she longest retained the power of 


- understanding, related to the Crimea. She 


had many friends of the younger generation 
in her old age. To one of these she wrote, 
and the words sum up her practical philoso- 
phy and her eager forward look: | 

The Kingdom of Heaven is within, but we must 
also make it so without. There is no public opinion 


et, it has to be created, as to not committing blunders 
or want of knowledge; good intentions are supposed 
nders—do more 


enough; yet blunders—organized blu 


I undertook this sketch in the hope that 
I might induce a few social workers, not 
already familiar with the Life of Florence 
Nightingale, to become so. Unquestionably, 
the nursing profession has first claim to 
her as its founder and great exemplar. But, 
as a forerunner, is it not interesting to 
discover how many of the modern ideals of 
social work, how many of its characteristic 
ways of looking at life, were hers also? 
Social work has become more completely 
conscious now of the approaches to its 


goal; but with greater consciousness should 


come greater familiarity with the lives and 
characters of the forerunners. Again and 
again will it become necessary to interpret 
the complicated and baffling present in the 
clear light of their completed labors. In 
fact, a profession which did not know its 
own history, which was indifferent to the 
memory of the men and women responsible 


for its making, would still be a shambling 


and formless thing. | 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much with such 
finality in an instant. A constructive force, in con- — 
trast, works against odds, works with infinite pa- 
tience with treacherous elements on every hand. 
Frances Lester WARNER 


THE FAMILY OF A PARETIC 


H E CLAIMED that his father’s people 


were Indian; he knew nothing of 
his mother. Both parents had died 
when he was a small child and he had been 
brought up by an uncle who made and spent 
a great deal of money in racing. The boy 
never knew home life or proper care; had 


_ practically no schooling. His uncle took 


him from place .to place, always amidst 


great excitement and confusion. He met — 


many kinds of people, learned to be a spend- 
thrift, a gambler, a drunkard, a crook. 
Somehow he landed in Y— where he met and 


married a widow. She was a directly oppo- 


site type—simple in her habits, industrious, 
quiet, unimaginative, angular. He had been 
careful before marriage to conceal his bad 
habits from her, but she soon saw that if she 
and the children were to be kept from starva- 
tion, she would have to do the providing. 
Her disappointment grew into bitter resent- 
ment and she was determined that he should 


_ live up to his responsibilities. Several years of 


unhappiness went by; there werefivechildren. 

Finally, when the cord snapped and she 
left him to live with her mother, he gave 
himself up entirely to vice of the grimmest 
sort, was picked up by the police many 
times, had several stays in the alcoholic 
ward of the city hospital—and then, sud- 


_ denly, was converted. It happened in a 
_jittle graveyard where he spent three days 
‘and three nights—this sudden awakening 


to the dreadful failure he had made of his 
life. He turned to one of the city missions 


and was well received; was assisted in getting 
employment; was encouraged, steadied, 


THE FAMILY 
helped through recurring crises, and finally 


became one of the most valued workers in 
rescuing other men. He convinced his wife 
that he was ready to start life fresh again, 
and a really happy period began. he 

For a few years all went well—and then = 
the blow fell. He was taken sick with — 
influenza and did not seem to regain his — 
former health. Just prior to his sickness 
he had been earning forty dollars a week 
with a coal company. He tried to return 


to work but finally had to give up. Think- | 


ing he had developed tuberculosis, he ap- 
pealed to the state clinic for medical care, 
and it was found that he was in the third 
stage of paresis. Salvarsan treatment and 
commitment to an institution were recom- 
mended. 

It was at this point that the family agency 
was called in. Relief was given at the time 
of the first interview. The contact was good — 
from the point of view of friendliness, but 
the woman made it clear that she would not 
have her mother know of this new distress. 
The visitor, sensing the woman’s unbending 
pride, decided to honor her wishes until such 
time as she would be ready to withdraw her 
objections. Through investigation in the 
neighborhood, however, she found that the 
man, sometimes in company with his wife, 
would don a Mexican costume and armed 
with two trained garden snakes, would sta- 
tion himself at busy corners of the Jewish 
and negro districts, selling what he chose to 
call his snake oil, a sure cure for all ills. He 
did considerable business in this way. As 


_ soon as he learned that the visitor knew of 
these expeditions he complained of not being 


able to talk and shout to the crowds, of 
wanting to hide away out of reach of the 
confusion the children caused in the home— 
complaints symptomatic of 
mentality. 

A psychiatrist was consulted and he con- 
firmed the diagnosis of the other physician. 
Told of the woman’s unyielding attitude, he 
advised that she should not be told of her 
husband’s. condition as she -could not ap- 
preciate it anyway. ‘The visitor, however, 


_ decided to start the work of helping the 
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woman to see and accept the facts. General 


health talks were given at first; the impor- 


tance of protecting children from hereditary 
disease; the responsibility involved in check- 


ing or controlling disease before it has — 


gained headway. Especially did the visitor 
emphasize the most important part played 
by parents in these matters. The woman’s 


_ first reaction was that she fully agreed with 
all that was said but somehow it seemed to — 


her that it had nothing to do with her and her 


_ family. Nearer and nearer did the visitor: 


bring to her the fact that these very things _ 
_ She had gone about her work efficiently, 


were staring her in the face, until finally she 


told her the full truth. It took several weeks 


to get that far, and then the psychiatrist’s 
forecast came true—she flatly refused to 


believe. Moreover, she rather triumphed in | 
the fact that she could prove he was all — 


right; he had gone east with a circus, was in 
better health than ever before, was selling his 
oil and had sent her twenty dollars in one 
week. She was sure that she no longer needed 
the weekly pension of the agency. She ap- 
peared in the street newly fitted out in becom- 
ing summer clothes, her hair dressed elabo- 
rately, even her teeth renewed. The visitor 


decided to withdraw for the time being and — 
to let the woman face the next crisis alone. 


A month or more went by, and then the 
woman appealed for help; she had not heard 
from her husband for two or three weeks, 
he had not even written to her telling her 
where he was. With the prompt assis- 
tance of one of the eastern agencies he was 
found; there were reports that he had been 
gambling and had been picked up by the 


police. With this concrete demonstration in 


hand, the visitor renewed her efforts to make 
the man’s condition real to the woman and to 
help her accept the inevitable consequences. 

The woman was quite determined to have 
him brought home, however, so she was 
given the choice of two methods of proce- 
dure: if she believed that he deserved jail, 


she could try to have him arrested and sen- 


tenced; if, on the other hand, she believed 
that he was ill, other and gentler methods 
would have to be used to bring him home 
and to persuade him to submit to treatment 


again. She could not decide then, so went 
home to think matters over. The next day 
she sent her mother to the dis rict office to 
find out for herself just what could be done. 
This interview was highly satisfactory and 
gave the visitor an opportunity for the sort of 
contact with the mother she had long sought. 
Her co-operation was gained to the fullest 
extent. Incidentally, she gave the in- 
formation asked for concerning her daugh- 
ter’s early life. She had been a good, 
quiet girl, not particularly interested in good 
times; happiest when she could be busy. 


minding her own business, consulting no one 
when she had to make decisions, quite deter- 
mined to cling to her own opinions. When, 
after marriage, adversity came, she hardly 
spoke of her own grief, and if it had not 
been for the children’s need of food and 
shelter, she probably never would have 


turned to her mother for help. 


From this time forward the woman’s 
attitude changed. She agreed to let the 


_ visitor write a friendly letter to the man, 


assuring him of her interest. There was a 
definite note of kindliness in this letter, 
urging him that even if his writing was poor, 
she would understand what he wanted to 
say. He answered the letter, but did not 
write to his wife. | 

The woman now accepted the fact of his 
hopeless condition, and while it caused her a _ 
good deal of pain to assume the real respon- — 
sibility of the home life, yet she showed no 
evidence of wanting to shirk. She has been 
and still is making wonderful progress; what 
at first she looked upon as her disgrace is now 


her real pride; she stands shoulder to shoul- 


der with the visitor in planning the children’s 


_ future, with health a most important factor. 


Every effort is being made to sustain her 
fine courage, and the children are being 
taught to make the most of the opportunities 
that are theirs. | 

So far as the man is concerned, he came 
home and immediately visited the district 
office to express his gratitude for the friend- | 
ship the visitor had given him and his 
family. He reported promptly for treat- 
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ment and stayed with his family until he had 
another opportunity to travel for a while 
with his snakes and oil. (An analysis of the 
oil had shown it to be entirely harmless.) 


Reviewing the treatment: Was the visi- 


tor’s method orthodox or unorthodox to 


refrain from interviewing the. woman’s 
mother, choosing rather to wait until the 
time that she herself would want to estab- 
lish the contact? © 
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Was her decision not to push the commit- 
ment of the man a deviation from usual 


procedure? 


Was her paneer of the psychiatrist’s 
advice, that the woman be not told of the 
man’s condition, a radical violation of 


authority? 


Was her withdrawal a contact at a most 
critical period exceptional because of the 


risk involved? 


VACATIONS TO ORDER 
JEAN M. LUCAS 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


HEN the children throw off their 
coats impatient of the last hot days 
of school, and examinations and 

graduation “ pieces” are the order of the day, 

the “fresh air” problem is upon us. 

The mere words bring back the memories 
of anxieties and disappointments: The dis- 
regard of careful planning because of hurry- 
up calls to “fill the party.”. Children who 
particularly want to go to the seashore are 


sent to the mountains. After an exhausting 
day word comes that one must have thirty - 
children ready for medical examination next 
morning. Calls are made in frantic haste to” 


persuade reluctant mothers to send their 
doubtful children to that unknown bourne, 
“the country.” Can one forget the harrow- 


ing scenes at the examination next morning? 


One of the twins can go, but the other is re- 
jected. Shehasarash. In vain one suggests 
prickly heat. Who would suspect that 


Jenny’s shining curls are inhabited? Final- 


ly, amid weeping and comforting, the chil- 
dren are marshalled out to return in a few 
hours. One recalls the train load of little 
adventurers tagged with name and destina- 
tion. How many times the uncertainty of 
their welcome has clutched the heart. | 
Their return flashes before one. The sta- 
tion is crowded with children. Frantic 
workers dash among them locating their se 
pecial charges. The dreadful moment a 
rives when it is discovered that Johnny is 


missing! The attendant shrugs her shoul- 


ders. How could.she know him or when he 


disappeared? She has no list. With an 
ing heart one climbs the flights to break the 
news to Johnny’s mother. But Johnny has 
arrived before and is relating how he was res- 
cued from drowning in the mill stream. 
Tales drift in that Grace was “locked up all 


day while her lady was out washing.” It was 


all the worse because her bosom companion 
“lived with millionaires and went riding 
every day.” Louis, however, made staunch 
friends. He came home with two new 
waists and a large box of cookies. “They 
asked me to come again,” he reports with joy. 

One autumn we resolved that this helter- 
skelter vacationizing was to end so far as our 
office could control it, that next year every- 
body was to have a carefully planned sum- 
mer. We vowed that we would never under- 
take such a responsibility with so little safe- 
guarding again. We would find suitable 
places with a view to the individual needs of 
our children and have an understanding with 
those who entertained as to diet, ‘recreation 
and freedom. 

First of all we decided against long lists 


and each of us considered carefully what 


sort of vacation would be of most value. 
Some did not particularly need to get away. 
Many of the children were deeply interested 
in the settlement classes and through them 
were to be taken on delightful picnics. 
Delicate children could be sent to health 


_ homes where every detail of the day would; 
be expertly supervised and a long stay could 


be arranged. Best of all we discovered a new 
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use for relatives. So many of our clients 
boast an aunt or an uncle in the country. 
We-had half forgotten them after learning 


that they “could not help because of a big 
We wrote again and found 
that they would be delighted to have the city 
cousins come for the whole summer! Even. 
along trip pays when three little people are 


mortgage.” 


to be away for eight weeks. If the mother 
did not have to stay at home with wage 
earning children, she too went to renew old 
ties. Otherwise it was arranged that she 
follow for a week or ten days and bring the 
children home. 


Instead of a routine holiday, wit its 


decidedly uncertain returns, which was 
“presented” as a bottle of medicine or, more 
pleasantly, a flower might be, here was a 
chance to bring the whole family into the 
planning, to make the vacation an integral 
part of the year round family life. More 
than that, it gave an opportunity for the 


family to develop its own resourcefulness. 


Mrs. M for instance, enters whole hearted- 
ly into the plan. The previous summer all of 
them had gone to Mrs. M’s brother. The 
children had loved it. Joe had learned to 
drive the team and the girls had learned the 
mysteries of their aunt’s dairy. All winter 
there had been eager talk of next summer’s 
visit. One day Mrs. M brought a nicely 
written letter inviting her for three weeks’ 
visit as soon as school closef. It was from a 
girlhood friend whom she had not seen in ten 


years. She wrote Mrs. M to bring the chil- 


dren’s measurements and that she would 
help with some sewing. Mrs. M suggested 
shyly that she had learned that the carfare 


was no more than to her brother’s and that 
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she had always cared more for Sophie than 
for any of her family. So the older children 
went to their uncle, and Mrs. M, with little 
Josephine, to renew her youth with Sophie. 

If one doubts the: wisdom of such vaca- 
tioning, he should see the results. There is a 
new light for tired eyes and fresh courage for 
weary hearts in joining old friends and rela- 
tives that would never come from the most 
palatial home. There are material advan- 
tages too. Everybody came home laden 
with canned and preserved fruit, and many 
a barrel of potatoes followed. One uncle 
sent a brace of ducks for Thanksgiving. A 
big jar of honey with a prescription for 
Johnny’s sore throat appeared. 

And there are other less tangible satisfac- 


tions. One has ceased to regard Fresh Air 


as another Moloch whose capacity must be 
appeased. We are planning with our fami- 
lies for their happiness and health. 


HE Publication Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has arranged 


to supply free (on receipt of ten cents 


for postage) to readers of THE FAMILY 
copies of Outdoor Relief in Missouri, a study 
prepared by George Warfield under the 
direction of Thomas J. Riley when he was 


director of the Missouri School of Social 


Economy. The book is an interesting and 
valuable study, containing, in addition to 
general information as to the administration 
of outdoor relief in Missouri, numerous case 


illustrations and statistical tables. 


Those wishing copies of this book should 
apply to the Publication Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


A S WE contemplate the achievements 


and vision of case work today and 


then glance back over the fifty years. 


or so since its beginnings in a professional 
way in this country, we are impressed by two 


things: First, by the dynamic character of 


case work which has made development and 
change inevitable, and second, by the fact 
that even the progress thus far effected has 
not realized the vision of those earlier pio- 
neers into whose ken this new planet swam. 

Social work reminds us of that story of 
A. E. W. Mason’s in which he makes “‘ The 
Broken Road” the protagonist. Each gener- 
ation of an English family sends out its 
son as an engineer to do his bit on that 
broad white road which is to link the known 
with the unknown. Each orie can perfect 
but a few miles at best, yet in the mind of 
each is a knowledge of what has gone before 
and a vision—a very practical one—of the 
work still to be done. There are many 
similar analogies: the runners each in .suc- 
cession snatching the torch or the message 
from the hands of the exhausted bearer; 
the scientist carrying on from the premises 
which his predecessor had fought—and often 
died—to establish; Copernicus, Galileo, 
Keppel, Newton, a spiritual succession down 
to Newcomb. 

We may or we may not discern a spiritual 


succession in social work; but to anyone 
who is familiar with the lives of Oscar 
McCulloch, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Amos G. Warner, 


and John Glenn, there is evident in all of 


them a strength of conviction, an intense 
love of their human kind which enabled 
each to do his part in pointing the way to 
a service founded on intelligent sympathy. 

Something of the thrill and devotion of 
these lives we hope to show you in some 
biographical sketches now in preparation. 
In the March and April issues we present the 


first in the series—‘The Biography of a 


Social Worker” (Florence Nightingale), 


by Miss Richmond. 


HOSE who have the privilege of read- 

ing family case records are keenly con- 
scious of the wealth of suggestive material— 
material which would be tremendously valu- 
able in offering new insight into and solution — 
of human problems—which too often lies 
buried in the files of family agencies. The — 


records as such obviously can not be circu- 


lated widely. Often indeed the bare record- 
ed facts do not give the how and the why, the 
delicate and sensitive touch of the case 
worker that guides her contact with her 
clients. But occasionally a case worker is 


_ willing to summarize one of her own case 


histories and to add to it an analysis, if we 
may use the word, of her own technique. 
Such an analysis we are presenting this 
month in “The Family of a Paretic” (page 
32). The author must of necessity remain 
anonymous in order to protect the client of 
whom she writes. 

This story gives a picture of the sustained 


relation of client and case worker—a 


“stream picture,” to use a term familiar to 


social economists. It marks the inaugura- 


tion of a new department through which we © 
plan to present to our readers a picture of — 


the day-to-day case work of some of our 


family societies—the essential activity for 
which family social work is organized. — 


LANS are already well under way for a 
rousing series of meetings of the Ameri- 
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can Association for Organizing Family So- 
cial Work at Washington during the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Week of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work, May 16-23. The 


Program Committee, consisting of Mary E. 
Richmond, chairman, David Adie of Buffalo, 
and Ruth Hill of the field staff of the Ameri- 
can Association, held a meeting in New 
York recently and decided upon the follow- 


ing policies for this year’s meetings: 


(1) Preference to be given to speakers 


who have not taken part in other annual | 


meetings and to those whose relation with 
the family social work movement has been, 
comparatively speaking, a recent one; 

(2) No long addresses by distinguished 
strangers, whose messages we shall have 


ample opportunity to hear at the sessions of 


the National Conference; 

(3) Plenty of time for discussion from 
the floor on topics selected with direct refer- 
ence to their discussion-provoking quality. 

The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Raleigh and all meetings will be held in the 
ballroom at the top of that hotel. It should 
be quiet enough and airy enough to promote 
a through draft of ideas. Come and take 
part! The Association’s policies for the 
coming years must grow out of these meet- 
ings, and the méetings themselves should be 


shaped by representatives of member socie- 


ties. Detailed programs 


will be mailed to all 
members in a few days. | | 


FOURTEEN-year-old boy wanders 
from place to place in search of his 
mother who deserted him two years ago, 
according to his story. Kindly clergy- 
men, well-intentioned citizens gave him his 


fare to this or that city where he thought 


he might find his parents. Apparently no 
attempt was made to verify the tale of his 
being deserted in a southern city or of his 
clue at the point of destination. Finally he 
landed in New York and was taken to the 
temporary home of the S. P. C. C whence a 
thorough search for his parents and relatives 
is being made. | 


We do not know the ins and outs of this — 
‘newspaper story but if only part of it is 


accurate it seems to us to give a strong 


argument for the activities of the “Anti- 


Gimme League” featured in a recent news 
item: | | 
An “Anti-Gimme ey ” has been formed in 
Cincinnati to eliminate afting; to 
stop tipping in u cars, 
cabarets and other places; . . . to abolish street 
begging and to prevent chronic borrowing. 

Perhaps this new association might be 
induced to co-operate with the Transporta- 
tion Committee which seeks, through estab- 
lishing a widespread fellowship of signers 
of definite transportation rules, to discourage 


the thoughtless and ill-advised giving of 
transportation to vagrant individuals and 
‘families—with a difference, however, for 


the transportation rules aim to protect the 
receiver rather than the giver. The re- 
ceiver, who may be on a vain search for that 


elusive job or still more elusive health which 


some well-advertised climate assures the 
rheumatic or the tuberculous or otherwise 
afflicted, is after all the one who needs pro- 
tection. | 

The Committee on Transportation of 
Allied National Agencies which has taken 


over the activities of the earlier committee 


of the National Conference of Social Work 
has recently brought the transportation 
rules up todate. Social agencies which agree 
to abide by these rules are helping to develop 
that un-written public opinion which will 
eventually condemn as criminal such passing 
on as that described above. 

_ The printed rules. may be obtained from 


_ the Committee on Transportation of Allied 


National Agencies, Room 706, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. | 


HARITY organization in its wider 

range,”” wrote the secretary of the 
London Charity Organization Society many > 
years ago, in commenting upon the death of 
an American social worker, “is now finding 
and recognizing its heroes. It is making a 
noble tradition.” ‘These words came forci- 


bly to mind when a private letter received 


only a few days ago brought us the first news 
of the death of Sir Charles Loch himself. 
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The same letter mentioned the death of his 
old friend and co-worker, Bernard Bosan- 
quet. Mr. Loch, as we were accustomed to 


* gall him before he was knighted in 1915, was 


the leader of charity organization in England 
from 1875 to 1914, when ill health compelled 
his retirement. His character and career 


_were an inspiration to his colleagues in social 


work on two continents. American case 
workers of the 1890’s turned to him for 
leadership; those of the 1920’s shall have an 
account of his services in a later number of 
THE FAMILY. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s name is better known in 
America as that of a writer on philosophy, 
but he was also for many years a district 
committee chairman of the London C. O. S., 
and, for several years, chairman of its Cen- 
tral Council. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK | 

HE Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Na- 

tional Conference of Social Work which 
convenes at Washington May 16-23 bids 
fair to be an epoch-marking event. Every 
social worker is already familiar with the 
general plan of the meetings, which have as 
their theme “Social Work in the Life of 
Today.” Each day of the seven is to be de- 
voted to the part which social work plays in 
present day society—the home, the school, 


the church, health, industry, public opinion, © 


law and government—each will have its day. 

For example, the Sunday of the Nationa! 
Conference week is to be devoted to the 
Church. Members of the Conference who 
are concerned with the place the church 
should take in social work will be given an 


_ opportunity for practical discussion at four 


luncheons, for which the subjects planned 
are: The Theological Seminary in Training 


for Social Work; How the Church Has Re- 


lated Itself to the Social Work of the Com- 
munity ; Social Work Under Church Auspices, 
and Social Work under Community Aus- 
pices—from the standpoint of the urban 
community at the third luncheon and from 
the standpoint of the rural community, at 
the fourth luncheon. » 


are being at churches of 
various communions located close to head- 
quarters. The theme for the sermon at — 
each church is Personal Religion and Prog- 
ress through Social Work. These morning 
services will take the place of the after- 
noon service with a Conference sermon which 
has formerly been a feature of the National | 


Conference of Social Work. 


At the evening session the topic is: Oppor- 
tunity and Task of the Church in View of the 
Facts and Experience which Social Work 
Now Presents. 

The program of the Committee on the : 
Home has been organized with a view to 
bringing out the relationship between the 
home and social work, with particular refer- 


ence to those phases of social work which 


are the subject matter of the other sections — 
of the Conference. 
_ The General Session of the evening (May 
21) will be devoted to the subject of social 
work and the home and will be devoted to 
three addresses: Changes in Social Thought 
and Standards Which Affect the Home; 
Social Work as it Contributes to the Strength- 
ening of Family Life; The Home and Its 
Members. | 

The committee has planned five section 


" meetings at which the following subjects will 


be discussed: The Human Cost of the Hous- 


ing Shortage; Steps to Remedy the Housing 


Shortage; Progress in Social Case Work; 
Home Life in Isolated Industrial Communi- 
ties; The Home and Wage Earning Women; 
The Immigrant’s Problem of Home Building 
in America; State Action Affecting the Wel- 
fare of the Family. 

Those who have accepted invitations to 
speak,on the program include Karl de 


-Schweinitz, Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, Miss 


Gordon Hamilton, Miss Viola I. Paradise, 
Porter R. Lee. 

The Conference bulletin, which is due to — 
appear early in April, will of course give 
fuller details than we have space for—or 
than are available as this issue of THE 
FAMILY goes to press.. May we emphasize 
that this year, more than ever, early reserva- 
tions are imperative. 
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THE PLACING OF CHILDREN WHO ARE 


DIFFICULT TO ADJUST 


JESSIE TAFT, PH.D. 
Director, Department of Child Study, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania | 


gist or the psychiatrist, those of us 
who have the temerity to take chil- 
dren and play the part of Providence in their 
lives, deciding where they shall live and by 
whom and what they shall be moulded, 
suffer from two extremes of attitude— 


~ both equally unscientific and equally dan- 


gerous. 

One is the fallacy of believing that the 
placing of the normal child is a simple 
matter; that there exists a personality so 
complete, fixed, and stable as to be proof 


against being formed into new shapes and 
ways of behaving by new social environ- 


ments. We tend to rest back on this secure 
sense of normality, hard, fast and unchange- 
able for all time. No matter what we do 


with it, it will land on its feet and come 


through safe. When our supposedly normal 
child begins to develop behavior problems 
in the obviously good home which we have 
found for him, we are likely to feel that he 
probably wasn’t normal after all. We had 
merely failed to detect the abnormality. 
We had been misled in our estimate of his 
personality. Thus we evade the responsi- 
bility for the change in behavior and per- 
sonality which has come about in the child’s 
response to the environment we have 
selected. We are sure the home was a good 
one, therefore the fault must lie in the kind 
of child. We were mistaken in this child— 
but we go on believing in the existence of 
the child who will maintain his normality in 
any home which comes up to our standards 


of fitness. | | 
_ ‘The second fallacy, which is the reverse 


of the first, is the acceptance of the child 


with the bad conduct record as inherently — 


difficult or abnormal. Something born in 
this child who behaves so extraordinarily is 


responsible for his actions. From the start 


Fee the standpoint of the psycholo- 


he is the kind of child who gives trouble. 


At once we have fallen into an attitude 
exactly like the first except that it is directed 
toward abnormality instead of normality. 


After such a child has failed in home after 
home, we sometimes find that a chance 
placement acts like magic and transforms 
our inherently difficult personality into an 


ordinary human being. We are astonished 
_ and delighted, but we may continue to go on 
believing in a kind of absolute abnormality 
because of the ease with which such an 


abstract entity is established and the ex- 
treme difficulty of analyzing personality 
and behavior when it is thought of as 
something dynamic, changing, adapting 
itself wisely or unwisely to changing social 
stimuli. | 

If we had been sufficiently conscious of 


the interplay of personalities in the good 


home where the normal child was placed 


we might have seen exactly why and how 


the changes in his behavior and attitude 


"were brought to pass with no blame to any 


one and no reason to change our estimate 
of home or child. On the other hand, in 
the case of the child with a history of 
behavior difficulties, only analysis of what 
had gone into forming that child’s per- 
sonality and behavior would give any clue 
to the situation, and probably only intelli- 
gent experiment over a considerable period 


'- of time would provide a sound basis for 


estimating how much of the difficulty could 


be considered inherent. 


The causes for long continued, increas- 


_ ingly difficult behavior are sometimes so 


apparently insignificant that we can hardly 
believe, when we have found them, that 
they could be responsible for such tre- 
mendous changes in the actions of a human 
being; and the recovery sometimes brought 
about by a removal of such causes may be 
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too remarkable to be credited. So often 
we see radical adjustments brought about 
in personalities apparently abnormal that 


- we might well leave the concept of inherent | 


abnormality to the exclusive use of the 


_ psychiatrist. This is not intended to deny 
_ the existence of individuals in which the 
- combination of inheritance and environ- 


ment is so unfortunate as to make them 
practically hopeless from the standpoint 
of social adjustment, but rather to emphasize 


_ the danger of taking such a viewpoint with — 


any but a very limited number of cases and 
then only after painstaking investigation, 


analysis, experiment and psychiatric diag- 


nosis. To jump to the conclusion that the 
child with the bad record is necessarily 
inherently difficult or abnormal is a natural 
resistance to the detailed social analysis 
and the painful series of experimental 
placings which the re-education and social 
adjustment of such a child often involve, but 
it tends to prejudice us against children 


whose behavior is largely a matter of re- 


sponse to environmental influences and who 
can be adjusted quite simply once we are 
willing to discriminate between homes on 
the basis of the fine points of family inter- 
relationships and maladjustments and not 


merely in terms of an unmeaning goodness 


or badness. 
_ The two cases which are presented here 
show the existence of extreme conduct 
records in children whose homes, although 


quite different in quality, are neither of © 
them bad in any absolute sense. Each has 


produced seemingly ordinary children in 
splte of bad neighborhoods, poverty and un- 
co-operative, unsympathetic public schools. 
Moreover the home with the better atmos- 
phere and higher standards has the worse 
child of the two. Nothing short of a pains- 
taking analysis of the influences at work in 


each case can throw light on such paradoxes — 
unless we are willing to rest content with the 


abstract concept of abnormality. — 


Robert Hill, born of respectable, indus- 
trious American parents, was referred to 
the Society to Protect Children from Cruelty 


in 1919 and again in 1921 by his mother, 
The first complaint was cruelty on the part — 
of the father, who, the mother said, was 
beating the boy unmercifully. He was 
only six at the time and the mother feared | 


for his health. In 1921, when he was just 


eight, the mother asked to have him placed 
because of his incorrigibility and the father’s 
dislike of the boy. He had just been ex- 
pelled from school and was running the 
streets with a gang, helping to set fires 
and the like. The mother could do nothing © 
with him and the father’s beatings were 
of no avail. He was headed for arrest and 
the house of detention, if nothing worse, 
For a child of eight, Robert had a rather 
unique record. Up to the time the family © 


- moved to the city, when he was five years 


old, he had given no serious trouble. He 
then entered a city school and from that 
time on bad reports began. He wouldn’t 
study, he stayed out as late as he chose and — 
when scolded he responded with the bad 
language learned from the father. He seemed © 
to be without fear. It was on an occasion 
like this, when the father had whipped him 
with a strap until he was a mass of bruises, 
that the mother entered her complaint. It 
was a very bad neighborhood. Robert was 


associating with a gang, becoming a regular 


tough and proud of it. At school his un- 
popularity grew. The teacher sent home 
a nate of complaint by a neighbor girl whom 


Robert promptly beat up. He was sus- 


pended for cursing at the teacher and a 
little later expelled for attacking her with a 
knife. The school principal was bitter in 
his denunciation of this incorrigible eight- 
year-old. Next he was arrested for throwing — 
bricks at a new automobile but he insisted 
he enjoyed his night’s stay in the police 
station. Finally he was discovered trying 
to have sex experience with his three-year- 
old sister and it developed that he had been 
having a liberal education in sex miscon- 


duct through the open immorality of both 


adults and children in the alley back of their 
house. | 

In April, 1921, when he was eight, Robert | 
was accepted by a children’s agency for 
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‘temporary placement in a private family. 
The psychological. examination showed a 
boy of average intelligence, with an ex-— 
traordinary amount of undirected energy 
expressing itself in restless, incoherent 
activity and over-responsiveness to every 


passing stimulus. 
were too poor for him to do justice to his 
native intelligence. He talked incessantly 
in a bragging, aggressive way, telling wild 
stories of his own prowess and relating his 
father’s feats of physical strength with 
great relish. He boasted of his own tough- 
ness and his father’s cruelty as if they were 


titles to social standing. He even enjoyed 


telling all the perverted sex information he 


had picked up. The only attempt he made 


at an appearance of virtue was his avowed 
abandonment of the habit of masturbation 
and his repudiation of any knowledge re- 
garding the entrance of babies into the 
When he was introduced to a 
gentleman boarder in his temporary board- 
ing home, he announced with hands on 
hips, “I’m from Mexico, I am, and I’m a 
tough one.” He entertained the foster 


mother with tales of his father’s beatings 


and his own endurance of pain. One story 
related how he killed a boy once, “put 
six shots into him, I did.” With any en- 
couragement or credulity his stories would 
grow wilder and wilder. The boarding 
mother also found him taking toys from 
a store counter. A slight tendency to take 
things had already been suspected from 
his history. | 

The placement experience with this ap- 
parently difficult boy is comparatively un- 
eventful. He remained in a temporary 
boarding home in the city with a warm- 
hearted, simple minded, Irish woman, who 


| discouraged his stories, sex habits and steal- 
ing, kindly but firmly for four months. No — 


serious difficulties arose during that time. 
He was then placed on a farm with a middle 
aged couple and their grown daughter. They 
were plain, good hearted people, with a real 
interest in taking a bad boy and a belief 


that children aren’t bad if they have plenty ~ 
of wholesome activities open to them. Their. 


His attention and poise > 


_ The father had been brought up by violent 
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attitude toward sex was frank and sane. 
They thought a child’s questions about life 
around him should be answered honestly. 
Robert has been in this home over a year. 
Just once during that time has there been 
any serious trouble and that was with the big 
boys on whom he told something which may 
or may not have been true. His conduct at 
school has been far from perfect but the tea- 
cher has never had to complain to the home. 
At home he has steadily improved and none 
of his perverse interests have been in evi- 
dence. Once he went in wading with shoes 
and stockings on and was punished by a bad 
cold. He is inclined to forget admonitions 
when interest calls in the other direction— 
but no more so than any active boy of his 
age. When seen recently by the psycholo- 
gist, Robert appeared to be merely a 
bright, active youngster, absorbed in the 
many interests of farm life. The aimless 
restlessness was gone. In place of the 


boastful story-telling were comparatively 


realistic accounts of how many head of 
cattle the foster father owned and where 
baby calves come from. There was also 


a lively discussion of the relative merits of 


the examiner’s garden and Robert’s and 
of the uses of beet tops for greens. Once 
during the interview Robert reminded the 
examiner with a shamefaced expression of 
the whoppers he had told on the previous 
occasion and said proudly, “I don’t do 
that much any more and I don’t do any 
of those bad things I told you about. I’ve 
cut them out.” 

We are surprised in ‘Robert’ $ case to see 
such sudden and easily produced changes 
in behavior which had certainly become 
habitual but we are also able to see quite 
clearly, if we look, that Robert’s own home, 
although respectable, combined with the 
neighborhood influence was pretty directly 
responsible for his behavior and that we 
do not need to fall back on any inherited 
constitutional defect. We do not have many 
intimate details about this home but we 
have enough to reconstruct fairly accurately 
the situation in which Robert became bad. 
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methods. He was a hard worker and thrifty 
to a fault but he retaliated on wife and 
children for the knocks he himself had 
received. He seems to have grown up a 
genuinely cruel man. An uncle tells of a 
horse whip which used to hang behind the 
door and was used on the wife.. The mother 
seems to have been a rather gentle, loving 
soul who was helpless before the father and 
had to try in indirect ways to protect her 
children. 
the oldest child and a boy, would be a vital 
element in the conflict between husband and 
wife. The man abused, the woman de- 


ceived, protected, spoiled and adored. The 


man hated his son because of the woman’s 
attitude. There was a rivalry between this 
brute of a man and the helpless child who 
had nothing with which to defend himself 
but bravado, deceit, evasion and boastful 
imaginings which transformed even the 
beatings and the cruelty of the father into 
a kind of self-glorification. He had the 


most cruel father in the world and he him- | 


self could stand the worst beating. 

Thus human nature, forced into a corner, 
turns and makes a virtue out of necessity, 
a glory out of pain and humiliation. Robert 
had an aggressive, active, buoyant spirit 
which refused to be downed by his environ- 
ment and made a game, a wild romance out 
of rebellion. 
lation and great sense of power were found 
in the mother’s defense, the discomfiture 


of the school authorities, the baffled rage 


of the father and the adventures in sex and 
stealing which the neighborhood afforded. 
A bad home, you say, enough so to account 
for any behavior. True enough, but another 
child with a different relationship to father 
and mother might well have escaped with a 
fairly normal adjustment, at least as far as 
anti-social behavior is concerned. Indeed, 


the other children in the family appear to — 


be making fair adjustments, _——— trouble 
may develop later. 


The mere positing of “ bad home” or 
“‘bad neighborhood” as a cause of bad be- 
havior will certainly not suffice in the case 


It is easy to see that Robert, | 


Pleasure, excitement, conso- 


of Katie. Katie’ s home is a ial home by 


any standard which we would ordinarily 
apply. There is poverty and sickness and 


a very bad neighborhood, but these factors 
are equally true for all the other children 
who have made good in that family. At 
least father and mother are honest, clean, 
decent people, of high moral standards, 
loving each other and the children. There 
is no cruelty. The whippings are frequent 
no doubt, but are given sincerely as a 
necessary measure to save the child. Noth- 
ing that is apparent justifies the long record 
of outrageous behavior which Katie carries 
with her. As such homes go, the family 
spirit is remarkable, with much considera- 
tion and real devotion. At one point in 
the record the young visitor, carried off 
her feet by some evidence of the rare re- 
lationship between father and mother, 
breaks through her usual impersonal record- 
ing with the remark, “To the visitor, they 
seemed fairly beautiful.” 

The Grosecks are Polish. The father — 
and mother, both born in the old country, 
are in the forties. The six children were 
born in this country. The oldest is Paul, 
a boy of fifteen who is the pride of the 
family and a prop to both father and mother. 
Next comes Katie, twelve years old, a 


_ thorn in the flesh since she was five; and 


there follow a boy, a girl, a very little boy 
sick in the hospital and a baby who has 
recently died. They live in a small, un- 
sanitary house down by the river front 
in the worst kind of a neighborhood. The 


_long continued bad health of the father 


and the large family have kept them so 
poor that just to exist is a serious matter. 
They are superior to most of their neighbors — 
and usually do not mingle with them. 
Katie’s career began at six when she 
was arrested with another little girl for | 
breaking into a house and stealing jewelry — 
which they had tried to pawn. The two 
became quite notorious as “the baby burg- © 
lars,” a name based on the story that they 
had stolen a baby carriage with a baby in it. 
On one occasion they got fifty dollars from 


woman’s pocketbook in church and again 
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were said to have obtained enough money 


from a cash register to go on a prolonged 
spree during which they rode on trolleys 
and bought candy, ice cream and cake 
until they were ill. So many tales cluster 
around the two that they have become 
somewhat legendary and one’s credulity 
is strained. However that may be, Katie 
was guilty of so much truancy, shop lifting, 
begging, stealing and wandering about at 
night and was so entirely beyond the control 


of her parents that at the age of eight she - 
- was committed to an institution—where she 


remained for a year and was discharged 
because of good conduct. For the next two 
years, there was bad behavior off and on, 


retardation at school and a reputation for 


being a thoroughly bad girl, disobedience 
at home, many futile whippings on the part 
of the desperate parents, and finally another 
real burglary with a gang of girls, after 
which she was arrested and put on proba- 
tion. On the side of sex her parents suspected 
nothing but the teacher said she was too 
interested in boys. and nude statues. The 

court doctor said she admitted masturba- 


‘tion. 


It was after an arrest when Katie was 
eleven, that the family social work society 


took hold of the family, began an analysis 


of the situation and case work with Katie. 
Since the day the worker first noticed Katie 


and experienced a feeling of genuine interest — 


and liking for the child, which was a year and 
a half ago, Katie has had her ups and downs 
at school, and has been guilty of serious mis- 
conduct twice but as compared with her for- 


mer record, she has improved markedly. 


Even the school principal who hates and dis- 
trusts her has admitted a —— for the 
better. 

Katie’s case is a complicated one. No 


single influence can be held responsible. 
The visitor’s report of her second visit to 


the home gives us a clue to some of the 
causative factors. The parents have been 
telling about the baby boy who has been 
in the hospital seven months for a hip 
condition, brought on by an accident. The 
record reads: 


We asked how the accident happened and there was 
a dead silence. Paul smiled significantly and = 
all looked at Katie. We rather urged an explanation 
“*Ask her,” said Paul, indicating Katie. a 
rather tense moment, Katie explained that she had 
had William out in the coach when it happened. § 
twisted her fin nervously. “My father and all 
of them say it is my fault that my little brother will 


be lame all his life.” During her explanation the — 


entire family stared at her and from time to time nodded 
in confirmation. When she had finished Paul said 
bitterly, ““Yes, she was playing with the other children 
and not minding her business, it is her fault.” After 
a moment, Katie added, “That i is the way they all 
feel about me; my mother won’t let me touch the new 
baby.” ‘“‘No,” said her mother, “indeed she shall 
not ‘oud the baby, nor little Mary either.” 


As a matter of fact the doctor had ex- 
plained to the family that the fall was not 


responsible for William’s hip condition, 


but had merely aggravated something al- 
ready present. This had no weight with the 
family and their attitude toward Katie re- 


mained unchanged. 


From the incident given above we see 
that Katie, for the past seven months at 
least, has been ostracised within her own 
home. This cannot account for conduct 
which has grown increasingly difficult since 
she was five but it shows us a powerful 
influence which is now added to the situation 
to prevent Katie’s re-establishment at 
home and to increase her need for some 


kind of compensatory behavior. This 


sense of being condemned by the group 
in which one lives is almost unbearable 
and drives one to seek relief from its painful 
presence in other perhaps lower groups or 
activities. It means that at home Katie is 
pursued by a consciousness of her own 


sinfulness and failure. 


That this is perhaps not so recent as it 
seems and that family condemnation and a 


sense of inferiority in the family group may 


have been present for a much longer time, 
we get from interviews with Paul, Katie and 
the parents. The latter never tire of telling 
how good Paul is, what a comfort to them, so 
unselfish and dependable. This often before 
Katie. He runs to wait on his father, he 
does house work willingly for his mother, he 
never loses an opportunity to earn a little 
money for the family. He is honest and 
manly and pardonably conscious of rectitude. 
Paul, with the hard virtue which only 
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youth can boast, feels a contempt for Katie | 


beyond words, a contempt which includes 
the entire female sex. ‘Perhaps one girl 
in a thousand might be some good,” says 
Paul scornfully. “Katie is a bad girl—she 
could be good if she wanted to. Nobody 
makes me good. I do it myself.” Even 
Katie in talking about her family says of 


Paul, as if it were the ultimate achievement | 


in goodness, “Why he was never in the 
station house, not even for getting lost.” 


Thus Paul, secure in his masculine superiority | 


and the approval of the family, looks down 
upon his sister. As far as mentality goes, 
Paul is no brighter than Katie. 
lower average but handicapped in lan- 
guage by the Polish background. School 
is the only place where Paul] is not thor- 
oughly approved. Here his maturity, 
independence, and self-assurance are irritat- 
ing to a sixth grade teacher. Paul is fifteen 
and has to associate with younger children 
of sixth grade immaturity. The teacher 
does not appreciate the situation. Katie, 
of course, is anathema both to principal 
and teachers. | 

It is obvious that this idisiaaity to the 
older brother in the eyes of the family 
goes back much farther than the incident 
of William. It certainly began with Katie’s 
first adventure as the “baby burglar” and 
very probably was present from the first 
when the eldest boy was naturally accepted 
by the Polish family as the flower of the 
flock and adored by both mother and 
father. Certain temperamental factors un- 


doubtedly entered in to add to Katie’s 


disadvantage. She had a much more 
excitable, impulsive, uncontrolled make-up 
than Paul. She had not naturally the steady 
reliable temperament with which he was 
blessed. Even her place as baby “was 
quickly snatched from her by a succession 
of children demanding the mother’s atten- 


tion. Only Paul retained a unique place © 


by. virtue of age and sex. He was increas- 
ingly the man of the family as the father 
grew more of an invalid, and he assumed 
an intolerable air of authority with Katie 
who admits his superiority but hates him 


Both are 


of sex play with girls and boys. 


for it and reacts violently against his at-_ 


tempts to boss her. We may assume then 


as very probably true from the first a 


fundamental sense of dissatisfaction with 
her place in the family circle, together with 
an over-responsive, excitable temperament— 
both of which rendered Katie more sus- 


ceptible than Paul to the temptations of a | 


bad neighborhood. 

Then we have to add the element of 
chance, the accident by which Katie hap- 
pened to be thrown with and attracted by 
a little girl already versed in stealing and 
sex play. The side of Katie’s development 
which came out in several interviews with 
the psychologist concerns this undercurrent 
of sex which flowed persistently below the 
surface of the stealing and truancy. We 
have to depend on Katie for the picture of 


this other influence, and a sickening picture 


it is. The child’s mind is full of fragments 


_of distorted information about sex couched 


in the coarsest, crudest language. The only 
instruction she has received from her 
mother has consisted of horror tales, vague 
threats of terrible consequences, and myste- 


-rlous warnings not to go around men, all 


of which have only whetted her thoroughly 
aroused curiosity. Katie has tried all kinds 
In the 
narrow alleys and streets of the river front, 
she has seen many forms of sex expression 
which she describes vividly. She has heard 


and remembered every variety of vile 
story and suggestive joke. 


vulgar reference to sex, no phase of it, per- 
verted or normal, no part of the human 
anatomy that has not made some distorted, 


ugly picture in her childish imagination. 
_Her early acquaintance with the bad little 
_ girl was followed by a later companionship 


with an older girl whose mother is probably 
immoral and keeps a low resort which Katie 
calls a saloon. 


by a sailor in the saloon, where Katie, 
although apparently resisting the final step, 


has gradually taken more and more part 
and felt more and more interest. 


There is no 


This girl has introduced 
Katie to the idea of obtaining money from — 
men and has brought her into parties given 
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This history of sex experience, quite un- 
known to the family, completes the picture 
of Katie’s inferiority, known in its reality 
only to her. She has had introduced into 
her life a knowledge and experience which 
she cannot reconcile with life as her family 
and church recognize it. This hideous under- 


world, unacknowledged by father and — 


mother, she sees daily and knows to be true. 
This mysterious evil which her family and 
the priest condemn must have something to 
do with her father and mother, for she 
knows it is connected with having babies. 
Yet, if they had any idea of her knowledge 


of this evil and her experience with it, they 


would drive her out of the home. They 
think her bad just for the truancy and steal- 
ing and staying out late. Her badness she 


well knows to be black beyond their wildest 


imaginings. We do not need to fall back 


inherent abnormality to account for 


Katie. It is quite impossible for any child, 
unaided, to solve such a conflict of emotions 
and ideas. She is at war with her family 
and that part of her self which believes the 
family to be right in its condemnation. The 
more hopeless her struggle, the more she 


- turns to the ‘bad companions and the ex- 


citements which they provide. 


The treatment in this case involved the © 


introduction of the visitor, who supplied 
a steady background of approval and interest 
over the period of a year. This very interest, 
as well as the conscious effort to secure co- 
operation and encouragement for Katie, 
improved the child’s position in the family 
and at school. There was also the utiliza- 


tion of whatever wholesome recreation the 
neighborhood provided and the contact — 


with the psychologist to get at the sex 
difficulties and help the child work out of 
the conflicting attitudes. Another factor, 
not known until afterward, was the absence 
of the sailor on a seven months’ voyage. 
It was his return and the renewal of the 
parties in the saloon in which he treats all 
the little girls he can lure in to ice cream, 
candy, and drinks, that broke down Katie’s 
painfully acquired resistance and led to a 
fresh outburst of stealing with the old ac- 


quaintance who had been trying to induce 
her to bag school, offering her all kinds of 
tempting rewards. The chief difference in 
this later situation was Katie’s attitude. 
She came straight to the worker for help 
and returned gladly to the psychologist 


who, as she says, is going to make her a 


good girl. 


In spite of the discouraging features in 
Katie’s situation, without removal from 
the condemnatory atmosphere of home and 
school, without removal from the associa- 
tions of the bad neighborhood and the 
temptations held out by the gang, material 
changes have been brought about in her 
behavior, changes which have persisted 
through the better part of a year. If case 
work, backed by psychological interpreta- 
tion, can work such a miracle, what might 
we not expect to accomplish with Katie, 
could we pick the environment and surround 
her with a supporting family group until 
the new patterns had been established. 
As a matter of fact, country placement is 
now being tried with success, particularly 


on the school side. The present teacher, 


who knows nothing of the previous record, 
thinks Katie is a fine child. Katie resists 
the country after the excitement of the 
city but is really adjusting well. 

_ The temptation felt by almost anyone 
who hears the account of Katie’s long record 
of stealing, going back to the tender age 
of six, and who is assured at the same time 
of the superior character of the home and 


the other children, is to decide that there 


must be something fundamentally wrong 


with Katie. That is just the way her 
parents, her brother, the teachers and the 


probation officer felt about it. She is plain 
bad. It is something that has always been. 


There is no help. It is only when real con- 
tent is put into that history, when the effect | 


of family attitudes and rigid standards is 
analyzed, together with neighborhood in- 


fluences and the failure of the parents to — 


understand and deal with them, that Katie 
becomes a human being whose behavior con- 
tains the same cause and effect relationships 
that obtain in normal people, is subject 
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to new influences as it was to old ones and 
susceptible of changes along constructive 
- as well as destructive lines. 


The placing of children who are supposed 


to be difficult to adjust is in one sense not | 


different and not harder than the placing of 
children who are supposed to be normal. 
If we really stop to analyze the normality, 
to see how it has been built up, and if we 
actually follow up the placement by observ- 
ing the fine points of its effect on the child, 
getting at the subtleties of attitudes and 
feelings, beliefs and ideas, the ins and 
outs of relationships within the family 
group, as well as in school and neighbor- 
hood, we shall be prepared to Understand the 
breakdown of that normality if it occurs, 


or even to anticipate and prevent it, but we | 


shall have as difficult and delicate a job on 


our hands as if we were placing the problem,’ 


child. This is not meant to ignore the 
greater ease with which one finds a family 
home for the child who has no previous 


record of bed Lelaeilae, nor the difficulty 
of breaking up behavior patterns long es. 
tablished, nor the greater probability that 
the child who has nbdt given trouble will 


- continue not to give it, but to point out the 


fact that normality, like abnormality, is a 
relative term, that each is used for behavior 
in which cause and effect are operative; in 
which radical changes are often brought 
about both consciously and unconsciously; 
and that the only safe procedure is to stick 
to the method of science. Concepts like 
“normality” and “abnormality” are eva- 
sions. Through their use we escape our 
own ignorance and much work and re. 
sponsibility. If we use them sparingly and 
only after careful analysis of the behavior 
which they cover, and experimental efforts 
to change that behavior, we shall probably 
find that the normal child is almost as rare 
as the abnormal child and that the diffi- 
culties and subtleties of the child placing 
job at its simplest are limited only by our 
own skill and knowledge and intelligence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To tHe Epriror: 

Miss Pendleton’s article in the February issue of 
Tue Famity and Miss Sherman’s reply lead me to 
confess some of my own preconceived ideas about 
‘negro families and to tell you of a study made in one 
district of the Minneapolis Associated Charities last 
year. Fifty records of white families and fifty records 
of negro families were studied, the selection being 
made at random. I realize that the number. chosen 


was too small to be of any statistical value, but the | 


results did jolt some of my ideas. 

We (I insist that I was not alone in the “pre-formed 
ideas” —to quote Miss Pendleton) thought that: (1) 
the average age of our colored clients was older and © 
their families smaller than among white families; (2) 
they had fewer children—and of course everybody 
knew they lived in much smaller quarters at much 
higher*rent than white families; (3) the occupations 
for negroes were more limited, their wages were smaller 
and many more negro women worked outside of their 
own homes; (4) the few older children living in negro 
families assumed no responsibility for the family; 
and (5) above all, marital relations were lax and sexual 
immorality was the usual thing. 

Study of the records showed the following: 

The average age of the white women in the record 
was about 324% years; the average age of the white 
men about 3614; whereas the average age of the colored 


women was almost 33 and the average age of colored 
men was 36%. The average number of children over 
sixteen in white families was 0.42; the number under 


sixteen was 2.88. The average number of children over 


sixteen in colored families was 0.5; under sixteen, 
1.62. The average number of rooms per white family 
was 4%, for which the family paid a monthly rental 
of $13.93; whereas the average negro household had 
4% rooms and paid $12.94. All of which proves— 
nothing! But it makes me a little more careful of 
generalities. 

A study of the sahara of these two groups was 
of interest. Women in white families were employed 
in 25 out of 50 families; in colored families women were 
employed in 25 out of 50—another surprise! Negro 
women were found as maids (10) and at day work (6), 


the others being employed as barbers, bell hops, car 


cleaners, waitresses, and one in a laundry. Eleven 
white women were at day work and nine in factories, 


the remainder being seamstresses, restaurant workers 


and janitors. In both groups work was so irregular 
that no figures were gathered as to wages. However, 


in general, white and colored women at 7” work re- 


ceive the same wage. 


A greater variety of work was found among white — 


men than among negroes—31 white men being scattered 
through 18 occupations whereas 34 colored men were 


found in only 12 occupations. Exact wages were ob- 
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tained in the cases of 17 negro men and 20. white 
men; and from these meagre figures the average weekly 
wage for the negroes was found to be $20.82, for the 


white men $25.77. 


The question of children’s financial responsibility 


to the family exchequer was of interest also. As noted 
above, the average number of children over sixteen 
in colored families was slightly greater than in white 
families; yet working children in the latter group 
assisted their families in 17 instances whereas in colored 
families they assisted in only 9 instances. 

We were so sure that the marital relations in negro 
families would be irregular that we tried to verify 40 
out of 50 marriages among them, whereas in the 50 


white families we tried to verify only 25 out of 50. | 


As a result, we did verify 13 out of 25 for white families 
and 24 out of 40 for colored. Reduced to a common 
denominator, we discovered that we actually verified 
a smaller proportion of marriages among white couples 


than among negroes. It is apparent thatthe proportion 


might have been reversed had we verified more mar- 


To face the question of sexual immorality I am even 


more hesitant. Nine negro men and 13 negro women, 
2 white men and 7 white women were known to be 
sexually immoral. On the other hand, 17 white men 
deserted their families, whereas 9 colored men deserted 
their families. Where a further study of moral defect 
might lead, one hesitates to guess. 

Other parts of the study covered points such as 
general health, housing conditions, working children’s 


occupations, delinquencies in various members of 


the family, presence of lodgers, details of earning 


capacity, age at time of marriage, and educational 


background. 

I want to emphasize again that statistically the work 
is valueless, but it did bring to the fore our own inclina- 
tion to generalize—and its dangers. I should say also 
that the hundred records were studied by a student and 
a volunteer; except for their services I would be reiterat- 
ing still the statements made in the second paragraph. 

Peart C. SALSBERRY 
Director, Department of Service and 
Relief, United Charities of St. Paul 


riages among white couples (generalities again!). 
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OCIAL Work 1n THE Licut or History: Stuart 
A. Queen. J.B. Lippincott and Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1922, 327 pp. 7 
Social Work in the Light of History is built around a 
single thesis, to which most of us would like to be 
able to subscribe, that the progress of social work is 
fast bringing about its democratization, with a transfer 
of its activities from a minority of the population into 
the hands of the enlightened majority. It seems to 


_ me that Dr. Queen gives social workers credit for having 


“sold” their philosophy to the community more com- 
pletely than has actually been the case. 
In particular, he celebrates the passing of social 


_ work supported by and carried on through the efforts 


of the volunteer. He has coined a phrase, “bourgeois 


philanthropy,” to describe this stage of social develop- 


ment. He gives the volunteer, both as worker and 


_ as donor, credit for much of the progress which social 
work has made to date; but he descries the speedily 


approaching end of their era, and the beginning of 
another in which the community in its corporate 


capacity will be the employer and supporter of thor- | 


oughly professionalized social work. Many of his 
chapters end on this note, variously phrased. The 
following quotations are all taken from chapter endings: 


The signs point to a minimizing in the twentieth 
century of charity, philanthropy, uplift, etc., with the. 
development on the one hand of professional service, 


and on the other the expansion of civic responsibilities. 


of the common man. 


The democratic movement which is unquestionably 
under way leaves little room for philanthropy, but 
makes a large place for professional social service. 


. . . All signs point to a transition from benevolent — 
uplift work to professional public service. 


Through it all we see the slow growth of professional 
service in the employ of democratically organized 
groups. 

Here [in child welfare] as in other fields of social 
work, we seem to see the passing of charity and the 
growth of professional public service. 


We have recognized a growing consciousness of the 
inadequacy, if not the futility, all charity. 


There are two important points that Dr. Queen . 


has omitted to bring out clearly in his discussion. One 
is the singularly disappointing slump in standards— 
professional standards—that often takes place when 
social work activities pass over from private to public 
control, if not immediately, then with the next political 
overturn. Surely it is not a hide-bound will-to-con- 
servatism which makes so many social workers still 


unwilling to risk their professional future in the hazards — 


of work under public auspices. I remember hearing 
a well-known family case worker, whose private think- 
ing is as radical as Dr. Queen could desire, say that 
she remained in private family case work because 
only there did she see the chance of experimenting 
and making progress unhampered. This leads to the 
second point that Dr. Queen fails to stress, that is, 


the necessity, strongly felt by case workers as a group, 
for privately supported agencies going along beside | 


the public agencies, scrutinizing results, setting up 
new standards, opening up fresh fields, and demonstrat- 
ing therein the need for the public agency. Has not 
the private agency almost universally shown the way, 
exhibited the method, uncovered the need, for which 
the public agency could not even have secured the 
funds without such demonstration? Furthermore, 
have not the strongest examples of public social work 
been accompanied and strengthened by the existence 
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